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We  are  this  evening  to  consider  some  of  the 
greatest  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  serious 
thoughts  of  men.  The  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  on  April  14th,  in 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  by  a  pistol  shot 
which  took  such  effect  that  while  it  occurred  at 
ten  o'clock,  the  victim  unconscious  from  the  mo- 
ment, breathed  his  last  at  half-past  seven,  the 
following  morning.  At  the  same  time  was  at- 
tacked Secretary  Seward,  by  another  assassin; 
also  his  son,  Frederick.  I  was  afraid  at  first  that 
it  had  been  at  Richmond.  The  boldness  of  going 
thither  was  great;  yet  safe  at  Richmond,  Lincoln 
expires  at  Washington. 

I  shall  state  some  circumstances  worthy  of  note 
in  the  President's  life. 

1.  From  the  fact  that  his  early  life  was  that  of 
a  rail-splitter,  farmer,  or  working-man,  who  by 
industry  ultimately  became  a  lawyer,  and  for 
many  years  a  statesman,  we  see  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  that  country  by  industry.  He  never 
could  have  become  a  king  here,  because  born  out 
of  the  royal  family. 

2.  His  ancestors  were  Quakers,  but  he  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Baptist  community;  I  am  not  able  to 
say  whether  he  ever  committed  himself  to  the 
church.  His  whole  attendance  at  school  was 
only  twelve  months. 

3.  His  total  abstinance  may  take  some  of  you 
by  surprise.    "It  is  due  alike  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
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perance,  and  to  the  sacred  memory  of  that  ilhis- 
trious  man,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  let  it  be  widely  known  that  for  more 
than  fifty  years  he  had  been  a  rigid  abstainer  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors — neither  using  them  him- 
self, keeping  them  in  his  house,  nor  on  any  oc- 
casion providing  them  for  his  friends  or  visitors. 
This  fact,  though  well  known  in  America,  and 
often  referred  to  in  the  American  papers,  has  been 
systematically  ignored  by  the  general  press  of 
this  country.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  by  the  Chicatro  Con- 
vention in  1860,  an  influential  deputation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  went  to  wait  upoa 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  his  modest  residence  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  A  kind  and  thoughtful  neighbor,  know- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln's  abstinent  habits,  and  anticipat- 
ing that  the  good,  simple-hearted  man  would  feel 
himself  in  a  difficulty  from  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  providing  for  others  what  he  on  principle 
abstained  from  himself,  politely  sent  a  present  of 
a  package  of  wine  and  liquors  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  guests.  But  Honest  Abe,  though  touched 
by  the  kindness  of  his  generous  neighbor,  at  once 
returned  the  package  with  a  graceful  and  grate- 
ful message,  saying  that  he  had  not  hitherto  been 
in  the  habit  of  entertaining  his  friends  with  such 
things,  and  he  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to 
change  his  style  of  life  even  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional honor  that  was  intended  to  be  conferred 
upon  him.  Some  two  years  since,  an  instance  oc- 
curred that  brought  out  a  still  more  striking  and 


public  avowal  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  his  abstinence  principle  and  practice.  It 
is  related  that  while  the  presidential  party,  on 
one  occasion,  were  dining  at  Erie,  a  certain  gen- 
tleman offered  Mr.  Lincoln  some  wine,  and  rather 
rudely  tried  to  force  it  upon  him.  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied:  'I  have  lived  fifty  years  without  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  change  my  habits  now.'  On  one 
occasion,  Mr,  Lincoln,  seeing  that  strong  drink 
was  producing  most  pernicious  and  demoralizing 
effects  in  the  Federal  armies,  both  amongst  offi- 
cers and  privates,  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Delevan,  of  Albany,  to  come  up  to  Washington, 
to  confer  with  the  War  Department  and  himself, 
in  respect  to  some  steps  to  be  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  frightful  and  growing  evil.  The  result  was 
that  various  measures  were  devised  to  prevent 
alcoholic  liquors  being  sold  or  supplied  to  the 
soldiers.  Mr.  Delavan  prepared  an  excellent  ad- 
dress to  the  army,  setting  forth  the  evils  of  drink- 
ing, and  the  benefits  of  abstinence;  and  copies  of 
the  document  were  sent,  through  the  department, 
to  the  soldiers  in  all  the  troops  throughout  the 
various  encampments.  The  result  of  the  com- 
bined agencies,  with  other  similar  efforts  by  the 
American  Temperance  Union,  was  the  formation 
of  temperance  societies  among  the  soldiers,  and 
the  arrestment  of  the  evil,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
of  late.  General  Grant  wisely  and  nobly  gave 
his  countenance  and  practical  example  in  favor 
of  temperance  of  the  strictest  kind.     It  was  re- 


ported  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  few 
months  ago:  'The  general  lives  in  the  plainest 
style;  messes  with  his  staff.  On  the  table  neither 
distilled  liquor  nor  wine  is  permitted.  The  gen- 
eral will  not  have  it  about  him  for  his  own  use 
or  others.'  If  these  newspaper  writers,  who  so 
fiercely  denounce  the  new  President,  Andrew 
Johnson,  for  having  two  glasses  of  brandy  when 
jaded  and  exhausted  by  travel  and  excitement, 
the  effect  of  which  was  visible  to  the  malignant 
gaze  of  political  rancor,  not  less  than  to  the  loyal 
patriots  who  witnessed  his  inaugural  ceremony, 
would  themselves  follow  the  noble  example  of  the 
martyred  President  and  his  great  general,  they 
would  exert  a  more  beneficial  infiuence  not  only 
amongst  our  own  public  men  but  also  on  the 
masses,  for  whom  they  profess  to  have  patriotic 
regards."* 

Booth  prepared  himself  for  his  murderous  work 
by  spirits.  The  doorkeeper  of  the  theatre  saw 
Booth  enter,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  entered 
the  place  where  spirits  were  sold  next  door,  hur- 
riedly calling  for  "Brandy" — brandy,  brandy;  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  several  glasses. 

4.  All  parties  seem  to  have  accorded  to  the 
President  the  honorable  appellation  —  "Honest 
Abe."  This  furnishes  us  with  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  honesty.  If  'honest  is  the 
best  policy,"  well;  if  not,  attend  to  it  because  it 
is  right.  His  honesty  was  tried  nearly  a  life- 
time; four  years  in  the  Presidency,  yet  re-elected 
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by  a  large  majority,  M'Clellan  being  a  long  way 
behind.  What  a  crime  against  the  popular  vote 
his  death  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  an  advocate  of 
universal  suffrage?  Yancy  and  Sliddel,  Southern 
Commissioners,  captured  on  board  the  "Trent" 
were  the  cause  of  our  spending  £2,000,000,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  war,  with  our  usual  prodigality,  which 
never  happened,  very  much  owing  to  the  concilia- 
tory spirit  of  the  late  President. 

5.  His  honest  hostility  to  slavery,  has  been 
evinced  in  many  of  his  letters;  one  of  which  ap- 
peared in  Macmillian's  Magazine,  Feb.  1865,  p. 
303.  [This  letter  was  read,  but  we  do  not  insert 
it  here.] 

Mr.  Mason  has  hinted  in  a  letter  that  the  assas- 
sination might  be  the  work  of  some  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Wicked  insinuation!  Booth  was  well 
known  and  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and 
others.  As  he  leaped  from  the  President's  box, 
he  cried  distinctly,  sic  semper  tyrannis — So  per- 
ish all  tyrants!  But  Lincoln  was  no  tyrant;  the 
tyrants  were  in  the  South.  Beaten  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  at  first,  when  they  saw  the 
power  of  government  slipping  from  their  hands, 
they  rebelled:  beaten  in  the  field  of  battle;  this 
advocate  of  slavery  shoots  down  in  cold  blood  a 
great  constitutional  Governor.  Booth  is  also  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "The  South  is  avenged."  and 
"I  have  done  it."  This  agrees  with  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  left  with  Mr. 
John  S.  Clarke,  his  brother-in-law,  Jan.  1865:  — 
"This  country  was  formed  for  the  white  and  not 
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for   the    black    man;    and    looking    upon    African 
slavery  from   the   same   stand   point   held  by  the 
noble  framers  of  our  constitution,  I,  for  one,  have 
ever  considered   it   one   of  the   greatest  blessings 
(both  for  themselves  and  us)    that  God  ever  be- 
stowed on  a  favored  nation.     Witness  heretofore 
our  wealth  and  power,  witness  their  elevation  and 
enlightenment  above  their  race  elsewhere.    I  have 
lived  among  it  most  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  less 
harsh  treatment  from  master  to  man  than  I  have 
beheld   in   the   North   from   father  to   son.        Yet, 
Heaven   knows,   no   one   would   be   willing   to   do 
more  for  the  negro  race  than  I,  could  I  sf^e  a  way 
to  still  better  their  condition.     But  Lincoln's  pol- 
icy is  only  preparing  the  way  for  their  annihila- 
tion."    Farther  on  he  says:   "When  I  aided  in  the 
capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown   (who  was 
a  murderer  on  our  western  border,  and  was  fairly 
tried  and  convicted  before  an  impartial  judge  and 
jury  of  treason,  and  who  by  the  way  has  since 
been  made  a  god),  I  was  proud  of  my  little  share 
in  the  transaction,  for  T  deemed  it  my  duty,  and 
that  I  was  helping  our  common  country  to  per- 
form an  act  of  justice.     But  what  was  a  crime  in 
poor   John   Brown   is   now   considered    (by   them- 
selves)   as    the   greatest   and    only   virtue    of   the 
whole  republican  party.     Strange  transmigration! 
Vice  is  become  a  virtue,  simply  because  more  in- 
dulge in  it.     I  thought  then,  as  now,  that  the  abo- 
litionists were  the  only  traitors  in  the  land,  and 
that  the   entire   party  deserved  the  same  fate  as 
poor  old  Brown,  not  because  they  wish  to  abolish 
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slavery,  but  on  account  of  the  means  they  have 
ever  endeavored  to  use  to  effect  that  abolition." 
He  signs  himself  thus:  "A  Confederate  doing  duty 
on  his  own  responsibility,  J.  Wilkes  Booth." 
Some  would  plead  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  mad- 
man; but  then  what  "method  in  his  madness;" 
how  clever  in  action  and  escape! 

Wherever  the  Federal  arms  prevail,  the  negro 
is  free.  Had  the  South  succeeded,  slavery  would 
have  extended  over  an  immense  territory.  Our 
prayer  is  now  likely  to  be  answered,  "Let  war  and 
slavery  cease  together."  A  good  cause  does  not 
need  such  means  as  assassination,  and  a  bad  cause 
is  made  worse  by  it.  Accustomed  to  flog  and  kill 
their  slaves — great  men  in  slavedom,  they  would 
conquer  the  Yankees,  the  Britishers,  and  whip  the 
whole  world.  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
Providence!  they  seceded  to  preserve  slavery;  they 
fought  for  slavery;  had  their  four  millions  of 
slaves  been  free,  they  might  have  broken  the 
bonds  of  the  Union; — but  the  very  means  adopt- 
ed have  achieved  the  liberty  of  four  millions  of 
slaves.  To  Liberty  Lincoln  dies  a  martyr.  John 
Brown's  death  was  the  funeral  knell  of  slavery; 
Lincoln's  buries  it;  and  such  will  be  the  hatred 
planted  by  this  in  the  bosoms  of  Northern  citizens 
that  it  is  never  more  likely  to  know  a  resurrec- 
tion. How  dark  and  deadly  the  system  that  pro- 
duces such  bitter  fruits!  On  9th  August,  1862,  I 
thus  published  by  thoughts:  "We  have  taken  free- 
ly slave-grown  produce  It  is  not  strange  then 
that  we  should  suffer  with  America  when  we  have 
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sinned  with  her.  Slavery  she  derived  from  us; 
happy  had  it  been  for  her  if  she  had  abolished 
it  when  we  did.  Where  there  is  slavery  there  is 
sin;  and  where  there  is  sin  there  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  suffering.  The  terrible  lessons  which  America 
is  giving  to  the  world  on  the  effects  of  slavery, 
may  lead  to  its  abolition  and  detestation,  wher- 
ever men  read  or  learn  its  blood-red  history.  We 
long  to  see  the  war  and  slavery  end  together.  Any 
plan  that  would  end  the  war  and  perpetuate 
slavery,  would  not  please  us.  Should  interven- 
tion now  end  it,  we  fear  it  would  rivet  the  chains 
of  the  slave,  although  it  might  secure  cotton. 
Terrible  as  the  struggle  is,  every  new  phase  of  it 
brings  more  hope  to  the  slave;  because  it  opens 
the  eyes  of  the  North  to  the  truth  that  there  is 
little  prospect  of  permanent  peace  while  the  col- 
ored men  are  enslaved."  The  correctness  of  these 
sentiments  has  now  been  clearly  established. 

G.  The  conduct  of  Lincoln  and  Seward,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  two  of  the  assassins,  is  re- 
markable; the  former  were  assailed  in  the  bosom 
of  loved  families;  Booth,  single,  but  noted  for  his 
amours.  Ella  Turner,  the  mistress  of  Booth,  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  by  taking  chloroform, 
after  Lincoln's  assassination;  but  her  state  being 
discovered,  she  was  successfully  recovered  by  the 
physicians,  much  to  her  disappointment.  What 
!was  Suratt?  A  Baltimore  paper  says:  "If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  man  Surrat,  who  it  is  believed 
did  the  bloody  work  at  Secretary  Seward's  has  for 
many  years  been  branded  as  a  desperado  of  the 
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worst  character.  A  suit  was  brought  against  him 
by  a  young  lady,  residing  across  Eastern  Branch, 
for  seduction;  and  so  desperate  was  his  character 
that  for  some  time  the  officers  were  afraid  to  serve 
the  writ;  but  one  of  them  by  lying  in  ambush, 
succeeded  in  taking  him."  These  men  if  they 
close  their  career  on  the  scaffold,  have  neither 
wives  nor  families  to  mourn  their  loss.  It  seems 
that  both  Grant  and  President  Johnson  had  a  very 
narrow  escape:  Grant  going  off  to  Burlington^ and 
Johnson  refusing  to  see  Booth.  Also  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner,  a  senator,  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 
It  is  said  all  Booth's  family  were  born  without 
marriage. 

7.  These  events  do  not  speak  much  in  favor  of 
a  theatrical  education.  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the 
father  of  the  assassin,  seems  to  be  a  pagan;  to 
have  educated  his  family  for  the  stage,  and  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  boasts  that  he  could  make  twenty 
thousand  dollars  yearly  in  his  profession.  These 
men  appear  to  have  sunk  in  a  licentiousness 
which  petrifies  the  feeling.  They  degrade  women 
and  slay  the  lovers  of  mankind.  President  Lin- 
coln seems  to  have  been  over-persuaded  to  attend 
the  theatre;  possibly  if  he  had  not  been  he  would 
have  lived  yet.  We  have  had  terrible  warnings 
against  such  places  as  Bell  Street,  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  and  now  at  Washington.  If  you  would 
keep  away  from  such  men  as  these,  keep  away 
from  the  theatre.  I  should  not  like  to  die  there, 
unless  I  were  preaching  the  gospel  in  one  as  I 
sometimes  have  done.     It  is  lamentable  to  think 
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in  our  own  country  how  this  evil  prevails.     Par- 
ents should  aim  to  lessen  this  vice. 

8.  Lincoln  always  had  a  reverential  dependence 
on  God. 

9.  He  cherished  a  kindly  feeling  to  all  men, 
avoided  capital  punishment,  was  conciliatory,  and 
moderate. 

10.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  reckless 
confederacy  of  assassins  have  not  stricken  down 
their-  best  friend — the  father  of  his  country.  He 
did  not  insult  a  fallen  foe.  "As  for  amending  the 
world,  society  is  an  ass  that  will  kick  the  man 
who  attempts  to  ease  it  of  its  burden." — (Robert 
Southey's  Letters,  vol.  I,  p.  9.)  So  Socrates, 
Christ,  Polycarp,  Williams,  Cooke. 

11.  Blame  not  this  disastrous  war  or  republican 
institutions,  but  solely  slavery.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  South  went  out  to  preserve  slavery.  Free 
government  has  been  on  its  trial.  It  has  come 
out  in  terrible  events;  yet  proved  itself  so  far 
strong.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg,  Lincoln  said:  "Pour  score  and  seven 
years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  civil  war  testing 
whether  that  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure." 

12.  Here  is  a  lesson  to  trust  in  Providence. 
Lincoln  just  triumphantly  elected  a  second  time, 
Lee  and  26,000  veterans  surrendered,  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  taken.     How  glorious  their  pros- 
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pects.  God  strikes  down  earthly  prospects,  ex- 
tends his  own  omnipotent  arm  and  says,  Lay 
hold  on  that,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  nation.  This 
may  humble  them  lest  they  be  exalted  above 
measure. 

13.  The  uncertainty  of  power,  riches  and  hu- 
man life.  A  minister  enters  the  pulpit  here,  and 
expires  during  his  sermon.  A  watchman  last 
week  enters  on  his  night  work  and  dies  before 
morning.  How  sudden!  Are  we  ready?  What  is 
it  to  be  ready?  The  president's  life  was  in  dan- 
ger when  he  approached  Washington  to  take 
possession  four  years  ago;  but  Providence  pre- 
served him  till  his  work  was  done.  In  the  official 
account  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  American  Minister  in  this  country, 
there  is  one  passage  of  singular  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. He  says,  with  regard  to  the  President — 
"He  was  more  cheerful  and  happy  (on  the  day  of 
his  assassination)  than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  firm  and  dur- 
able peace  at  home  and  abroad,  and  manifested  in 
a  marked  degree  the  kindness  and  humanity  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  tender  forgiving  spirit 
that  so  eminently  distinguished  him," 

14.  Doing  duty  at  death.  The  19th  of  May  is 
memorable  as  the  date  of  a  strange  phenomenon 
of  darkness  which  overspread  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. Domestic  fowls  retired  to  roost;  the 
song  birds  of  the  wood^  were  hushed,  people  gen- 
erally believed  the  end  of  all  things  to  be  at  hand. 
Some  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  which 
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was  in  session  wished  to  adjourn.  The  chairman 
replied,  "If  the  judgment  day  be  come,  I  would 
like  the  great  Lord  of  us  all  to  find  me  at  my 
post  and  in  my  duty;  and  shall  therefore  order 
lights  to  be  brought  in  and  go  on."  Such  seems 
to  have  been  the  spirit  in  which  A.  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger  at  City 
Point,  Richmond,  and  Washington. 

Yes  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 
To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  m.en. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true, 
How,    iron-like,    his    temper    grew    by    glows. 

How  humble  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nof  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  aJbout  his  work — ^such  work  as  few 

Ever  had   laid  on   head  and   heart   and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do 
Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's   gooa  grace  command. 

The  amJbushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear — 
Suoh  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth  to  train: 

Rough  culture — ^but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right-girth  and  grain. 

Se  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do. 

And  lived   to  do  it;    for  four  long  suffering  years, 

111  fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through. 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers. 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 
And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood: 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days. 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  g-oal  from  where  he  stood. 
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A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached   from  behind  his   back,   a   trigger  prest, — 

And   those   perplexed   and  patient   eyes   were   dim. 
Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen. 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  ju^t  as  its  triumph  came. 

A  deed  accurst!    Strokes   have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven; 

And   with   the   martyr'    ciown   crownest   a   life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven! 

Lincoln  was  born  February  12th,  1809,  conse- 
quently he  was  rather  over  fifty-six  years  of  age; 
possibly  he  might  yet  have  lived  twenty  years,  or 
even  longer,  with  his  temperate  habits.  His 
grandfather  was  shot  by  an  Indian.  His  answer 
to  those  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
election was  thoroughly  generous  and  patriotic. 
He  "did  not  wish  to  triumph  over  any  man."  He 
"had  never  wilfully  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's 
bosom."  That  was  a  true  word  and  a  great  thing 
for  any  one  to  say  aftei  four  years  of  war  and 
office.  At  his  first  election,  when  some  had  ex- 
pressed fear  as  to  his  safety,  he  said:  "If  it  be 
God's  will  that  I  should  be  assassinated,  so  be  it." 
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"Nor  blame  we  death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth, 
Who  know  transplanted  human   worth 
Will  bloom  to  profit  otherwhere, 
That  somewhere  out  of  human  view. 
Whate'er  his  hands  are  set  to  do, 
Is  wrought  with  triumph  of  acclaim." 

— Mrs.   Browning. 

Lincoln  lives;  and  the  more  he  has  done  the 
greater  will  be  his  reward.  When  old  Tiberius 
heard  that  Herod  had  wished  Caligula  on  the  Ro- 
man throne,  he  ordered  Herod  to  be  arrested  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  heavily  chained.  Soon  after, 
the  death  of  Tiberius  elevated  Caligula  to  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  he  called  for  the  presence  of 
the  imprudent  sufferer.  When  he  appeared  in 
his  chains  before  his  now  exalted  friend,  Caligula 
ordered  them  to  be  struck  off  and  weighed,  and 
for  every  pound  of  iron,  Herod  received  a  pound 
weight  of  gold.  How  gladly  would  Herod  have 
borne  his  chains  even  had  they  been  double  the 
weight  had  he  known  the  value  that  would  be 
attached  to  them  in  so  short  time.  Nor  do  we 
know  the  reward  that  will  be  given  to  such  as 
Lincoln.  , 
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